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shifting from farm to city and city 


to farm, it is of vital concern to the 


citizens of both localities that equal 


educational facilities, including public | 


libraries as well as schools, be provided. 
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The Library and the State 


By WALTER C. JACKSON 
Dean, School of Public Administration, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


|, THE days of the founding fathers, 
when the least government was considered 
the best government, a man’s political life 
was simple. He was born without notice, 
except by the family and maiden aunts; 
he was educated with hickory and prayer; 
he drank water from the old oaken bucket 
or the spring branch, without let or hin- 
drance. He ate food without looking for 
alabel. He prepared for the good life by 
having measles, mumps, whooping cough, 
toothache, scarlet fever, and chicken pox as 
quickly as possible. He rode or drove his 
horse on either or both sides or in the 
middle of the road, according to the state 
of his mind and physical condition. He 
secured a marriage license from the gov- 
ernment. He beat his wife with a stick 
of judicially determined size. He went 
to sheriff’s sales on first Tuesdays, to 
General Muster on fourth Saturdays, and 
to hangings on Fridays. On the Fourth 
of July he listened to a three-hour speech, 
drank gallons of pink lemonade and other 
manly beverages, hurrahed for the flag, 
and swore lustily that Uncle Sam blind- 
fold and hands tied behind him could lick 
the combined kings of the earth. He 
worked the roads two days in the year; he 
served on the jury; he sued his neighbor 
in the justice of the peace court when the 
neighbor’s cow got in his fields; he settled 
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dog disputes and boundary line differences 
with his own shotgun; he voted in No- 
vember ; and he paid his taxes. When his 
labors were ended, he died in peace and 
was buried by his brethren in the old 
churchyard. 

Today he is born in a government hos- 
pital, attended by a licensed physician and 
a registered nurse. His birth is registered, 
and his food is inspected. He can have no 
cough syrup, and his pills bear a govern- 
ment stamp. He goes to a state-supported 
school taught by a government-licensed 
teacher, follows a state-prescribed course of 
study. His cross-eyes are righted, his bow- 
legs straightened, his pigeon-toes realigned, 
his tonsils and adenoids removed, and his 
teeth brushed by a county or city physician. 
He is vaccinated whether or no, he is 
quarantined if he gets sick, he is told where 
he can spit; and tomorrow probably he 
will not be able to cough, sneeze, or snore, 
scratch his head, or cut his toenails with- 
out a government permit. 

He must get permission from the gov- 
ernment to build his house, and the heat- 
ing, lighting, and plumbing therein must 
be inspected. When he walks, which is 
seldom enough, he treads on government- 
built streets. His way is prescribed, and 
enforced by a man in uniform. If he rides, 
which he does not do long without in- 
jury, he travels on a highway built by the 
government; his speed is regulated; his 
vehicle must have a license tag and must 
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be equipped with eyes and voice and tested 
brakes. He cannot buy or sell anything, 
from a knitting needle to a locomotive 
engine, or from a cotton string to a trans- 
continental railroad, that is not taxed or 
regulated or subject to inspection by the 
government. 


GOVERNMENT MANAGES EVERYTHING 


If a tick attacks his cow, the government 
removes it. If a bug gets on his potatoes, 
the government catches it. If his wheat 
rusts, the government brightens it up. The 
government decides how many hours per 
day he can work and whether or not he 
can stand or sit; how many cubic feet of 
air he is to breathe, the slant of the rays 
of light that fall upon his task, and 
whether or not he can talk back to the 
boss. It inspects the products he turns 
out and helps to provide a market for them 
and to fix the prices and the conditions 
under which they can be disposed of. It 
decides what he can read, what he can see, 
what he can hear, how many clothes he 
can wear, and when he has said enough. 

And if all of this proves too great a 
strain, the government decides when he has 
become crazy and sends him to a govern- 
ment hospital. When his course is ended, 
and the undertaker is called in, the gov- 
ernment demands a receipt for his death. 
If he leaves any worldly goods or chattels 
behind, the government takes a liberal part 
of them for its own use and tells him what 
he can do with the rest. It only awaits 
further developments in “remote control” 
to extend its operations to regions as yet 
unexplored. 

The work of this present-day govern- 
ment is carried on by a great army of pub- 
lic servants, every twelfth person in the 
country being necessary to its accomplish- 
ment, according to the high authority of 
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John H. Finley, of the New York Times, 
Dr. Finley says of this twelfth man: 


He sweeps the streets of the city. He is 
pontifex of the country roads. He lights 
the lamp when the natural lights of heaven 
go out and extinguishes the fires of the 
earth. With one hand he gathers our letters 
of affection or business, and with the other 
distributes them in the remotest cabins on 
the mountains. He weighs the wind, reads 
the portents of the clouds, and gives augur 
of heat and cold. He makes wells in the dry 
valleys and fills the pools with water. He 
corrects false balances and short measures, 
and he keeps watch over forest and stream; 
he gives warning of rocks and shoals to men 
at sea, and of plague and poison to those on 
land. He is warden of fish and bird and 
wild beast; he is host to the homeless and 
shelterless; he or she is guardian and nurse 
to the child who comes friendless into the 
world, and he is chaplain at the burial of the 
man who goes friendless out of it. He is 
assessor and collector of taxes—treasurer 
and comptroller; he or she is the teacher 
of twenty million children, youths, men 
and women. He or she is public librarian 
and maker of books, overseer of the poor and 
superintendent, doctor, nurse, and guard in 
hospital, prison, and almshouse; coroner and 
keeper of the potter’s field. He is mayor, 
judge, public prosecutor, sheriff. He is a 
soldier in the army, and a sailor in the 
navy; general, admiral, legislator, justice, 
member of the cabinet, governor and presi- 
dent. 


Professor William Anderson, chairman 
of the Department of Political Science at 
the University of Minnesota, observes 
that: 


For better or for worse, the era in which 
we live has discarded the strict Jaissez faire 
theories of Adam Smith and Thomas Jeffer- 
son and is feeling its way steadily toward 4 
policy of social codperation and govern- 
mental action in the solution of common 
problems. Whoever casts his eye backward 
over the course of events, even if no farther 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE STATE 


than to the American Civil War, can see 
how amazing has been the change in that 
short time, both in public attitude and in 
public activity. A national government 
which, even in the days of Presidents Pierce 
and Buchanan did little or nothing for the 
social and economic welfare of people or for 
the promotion of public works, has in recent 
administrations extended its functions until 
they touch almost every phase of our every- 
day lives. State and local governments, 
where they have not set the pace, have at 
least followed close after, matching function 
with function and sometimes dollar with 
dollar of national government funds. This 
majestic upward sweep of the public services 
in the past sixty years has unquestionably 
been one of the three or four outstanding 
social changes of the age. It is not too much 
to say that we have left behind the age of 
mere police-state and that we approach the 
era of the public-service state. 

This term, “the public-service state,” has 
perhaps a French origin, and it is closely 
bound up with the idea of social welfare 
and social solidarity as the ends of govern- 
ment. The ideal is perhaps not far from 
that expressed by Aristotle, who pointed out 
that the state is founded that many may live, 
but continued, that they may live nobly. 
It “exists for the good life, and not for the 
sake of life only.” 


As an illustration of my subject, I wish 
to cite in a very sketchy way what has hap- 
pened in the state of North Carolina. This 
is fairly typical of what has taken place 
and is still taking place in other states 
and with the federal government. 


State Takes Over HicGHways 


The simplest and clearest and most 
typical example that can be cited concerns 
highways. Throughout the entire history 
of North Carolina, until some thirty years 
ago, the establishment and maintenance of 
public highways was a purely local matter, 
the boards of county commissioners having 
authority to lay out roads and build 
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bridges and provide for their upkeep. The 
actual maintenance of the roads was a 
township matter almost exclusively, each 
able-bodied man in the community be- 
tween certain specified ages, usually from 
sixteen to fifty, being required to work 
on the roads in person or provide a substi- 
tute. Later there was the option of pay- 
ing a road tax. A still later development 
was the requirement of the tax without 
the option of labor. 

Then, according to Leonard D. White, 
professor of public administration at the 
University of Chicago: 


In 1901 the state geological board was 
authorized to act in advisory capacity with 
county and township authorities in matters 
of road building. In 1911 a highway divi- 
sion was created and a central state highway 
from the coast to the Tennessee line was 
designated, each county building that por- 
tion of the highway within its boundaries. 
The highway division was to determine the 
route. In 1915 a highway commission was 
created with somewhat wider powers than 
the old highway division. In 1917 three acts 
were passed extending the influence of the 
state. The first authorized it to lend money 
to the counties at the rate of four per cent 
for the purpose of constructing their part of 
state highways; the second act authorized 
the counties to issue bonds with the approval 
of the state commission; and the third 
turned over to the highway commission all 
fees from the automobile license tax, pro- 
vided that the commission spent in each 
county at least seventy per cent of the 
amount collected in that county. 

In 1919 provision was made for participat- 
ing in federal aid, the county to pay one- 
fourth of the cost of the road, the state 
one-fourth and the federal government one- 
half. The highway commission was allowed 
to contract with the county for the building 
of the road, or to hire private contractors, 
or even to build the road itself. In 1921 a 
state highway system of 5,500 miles was 
placed under the full control of the state 
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highway commission. In 1929 one cent of 
the gas tax was directed to be spent in the 
counties on local roads under the super- 
vision of the state highway commission. 

In 1931 North Carolina enacted one of 
the most radical measures in the direction 
of centralization in the history of the Amer- 
ican states. All highways within the state 
were placed directly under the control of 
the state highway department to be built 
and maintained exclusively by the state. 


EpUCATION FINANCED BY STATE 


There can be no better illustration of 
our principle than what has happened in 
the field of education in North Carolina. 
The Constitution of 1776 provided that 
“a school or schools shall be established by 
the Legislature for the convenient instruc- 
tion of youth, with such salary to the mas- 
ters, paid by the public, as may enable 
them to instruct, at low prices; and all 
useful learning shall be duly encouraged 
and promoted in one or more universities.” 
This same provision was restated in the 
Constitution of 1835. The University of 
North Carolina was established in 1789 
and its doors were opened a few years 
afterwards. But this was the only thing 
that was done for a long time to carry 
out this provision of the constitution. It 
was not until 1825 that a law was enacted 
creating the literary fund, and it was not 
until 1839 that the first public school law 
was enacted. It was several years after 
its enactment before a state superintendent 
was appointed and before the schools were 
organized even fairly satisfactorily. 

Without attempting to follow in detail 
the course of events, it is sufficient simply 
to point out what the situation is today: 
namely, that not only do we have a highly 
organized system of tax-supported schools, 
but that the state of North Carolina has 
taken the advanced position of adminis- 
tering all of the schools, county and city, 
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for six months of the year; and one of the 
most contested measures of the present 
General Assembly has been the proposal 
for the state to take over all of the schools 
for a period of eight months, incidentally 
abolishing all charter and special tax dis- 
tricts. The state has complete machinery 
for the examination and certification of 
teachers. The state fixes the curriculum 
of the school. The state exercises a su- 
pervisory control over buildings and 
equipment. The state also regulates and 
controls the sale of textbooks in the school, 
In fact, there is nothing of importance, 
so far as the schools are concerned, that 
is not now in the hands of the state. 


THE Furure oF LIBRARIES? 


This is sufficient to indicate that the 
state is rapidly extending its responsibility 
for services of government which have 
heretofore been considered purely local. 

When the people become convinced that 
any given activity, service, or function is 
conducive to the welfare of all the peo- 
ple and when local or private manage- 
ment and control have been inefficient or 
insufficient, the state steps in and assumes 
control and support either partially or com- 
pletely. So, as soon as the public is con- 
vinced that libraries are essential to the 
welfare of the people, then the government 
will intervene and assume control and sup- 
port of them. Personally, I believe: 

First, that libraries are indispensable for 
the development of our life. 

Second, that private and local agencies 
or communities either cannot or will not 
support and manage them adequately. 

Third, that we may look, in the near 
future, for additional support by the gov 
ernment and, in the later future, for not 
only continued and increasing support, but 
increasing control, of the public libraries. 
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Reform in County Government 
By PAUL W. WAGER 


Associate Professor of Rural Social Economics, University of North Carolina, 


Chapel Hill 


NE would have expected that 
along with this process which Dean Jack- 
son has described* of a continual expan- 
sion in the functions of government and a 
continual shifting of functions from local 
to state control, there would have been 
another development, and that is a change 
in the form and structure of government 
and in the number of units of government. 
And yet, strange to say, that development 
has not taken place. We still have in this 
country some two hundred thousand units 
of local government. Our units of local 
government were established to meet 
pioneer conditions, horse and buggy days, 
and there has been no perceptible change 
in their size or number. 

Now there is a great deal of agitation 
for the elimination of the township and a 
consolidation of counties, but most of this 
agitation is still in the academic realm; it 
has not been translated into action. Two 
years ago at a meeting of government 
people at Buffalo, I predicted that one of 
the outcomes of this depression would be 
some very pronounced changes in that 
direction. I thought that, in the effort to 
effect economies, the obvious economies 
that could be realized by reducing the 
number of units and improving the ad- 
ministrative practices would be seized 
upon. But I am sorry to report that in 
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the main that has not resulted. It has 
been easier to effect economies by curtailing 
salaries or by eliminating social and cul- 
tural services, such as libraries. It is the 
services of government in the immaterial 
field, whose benefits are spiritual and in- 
tangible, which are long-run investments 
in human values, which have been cur- 
tailed. 


YARDSTICK NEEDED 


I am disappointed that we have not 
seized upon this opportunity to consolidate 
counties, particularly in the south. In the 
south, counties are very small, because we 
did not have the township and the county 
was our primary unit. There are one 
hundred counties in this state, the same 
number in Virginia, and about one hun- 
dred and sixty in Georgia. Altogether a 
third of the counties of the country are 
in the southern states. 

Unfortunately, we do not have any 
statistical evidence to prove the advantages 
of county consolidation; we have not had 
any experience to speak of. There was one 
consolidation in Tennessee in 1919, and 
there were substantial savings resulting 
therefrom. There have been two consoli- 
dations in Georgia, but they are too recent 
to throw any light on the savings effected. 

In the last few weeks, we have been 
examining some figures on county ex- 
penditures here in this state, the first 
time we ever had any expenditure figures 
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covering a number of counties. We 
worked out, for fifty-three counties, the 
per capita cost of each of several county 
functions and then related these per capita 
costs to size, population, density of popu- 
lation, and other factors. But we find 
practically no correlation. We find high 
per capita cost in some big and some small 
counties, sometimes in populous and some- 
times in sparsely settled counties. The 
only suggestion of a correlation is that the 
wealthy counties are spending more per 
capita for their services than the poor 
counties, which simply means that they 
spend more and probably get more. 

We never will be able to make correla- 
tions that mean anything until we have, in 
the first place, some uniformity of account- 
ing classification among the counties so that 
we can compare comparable things; and, 
in the second place, until we have some 
yardstick by which to measure govern- 
mental services. We are developing cer- 
tain yardsticks for measuring municipal 
services, but practically nothing yet in 
the field of county services, except in 
the field of education. The school peo- 
ple do have certain yardsticks which 
are useful. 


FEWER Counties ADVOCATED 


But, personally, I am _ convinced 
that it would be more economical to 
operate fifty counties in this state than 
to operate one hundred counties. It seems 
logical to suppose that it would cost less 
to heat and light and take care of fifty 
courthouses, with all of the offices occupied 
and with all of the officers busy, than it 
would one hundred courthouses with only 
a part of the offices occupied and only a 
part of the officers busy. This is so ele- 
mentary as hardly to require elaboration. 

But there is another reason why I think 


consolidation would be desirable. In this 
state, we are giving certain state agencies 
very large supervisory powers. Now cer- 
tainly it would be easier for the state to 
supervise fifty counties than it would be 
to supervise one hundred counties, and 
particularly because it is the small, weak, 
poor counties, where we find, with some 
exceptions, the most lax accounting and 
the most lax administration generally, | 
think the personnel of county offices 
would be improved if our counties were 
larger and wealthier, because petty offices 
tend to attract petty men. In many of the 
counties the work in the offices is not of 
sufficient volume and importance to attract 
able, trained men. 

I am interested in county consolidation, 
however, for still another reason. We 
have in this state only forty-eight or fifty 
trade and culture centers which I think 
are worthy to be county capitals. That is, 
we have only that many towns in the state 
which have the service and cultural agen- 
cies to serve a surrounding trade area. If 
we could limit the number of counties to 
the number of centers which are, or prob- 
ably will be able to develop into, really 
vigorous centers, we could develop 
counties which have the unity and the 
wealth and the resources to provide for 
the people of the county the services essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a high order of 
rural living. 


Wuat Locat GovERNMENT SHOULD 
PROVIDE 


Dean Jackson has pointed out that there 
has been a continual shifting of functions 
from the county to the state. Ur 
doubtedly that has been in the interest 
of economy, certainly in the case of roads 
and the care of prisoners, but I believe 
there are certain functions of government 
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which should remain local functions. The 
state should provide for minimum services, 
but many localities are able and should be 
encouraged to go beyond the minimum 
standard set by the state. If we are to 
build a high quality of rural civilization 
in the south and elsewhere it must be done 
community by community, county by 
county, and that means that these serv- 
ices beyond the minimum will be county 
functions. What we have been doing 
in this state is unloading on the state: 
the local units have been unloading their 
responsibilities on the state to get out of 
taxes. 


THE STABILIZING Property Tax 

I do not know whether today should be 
a day of exultation or a day of sorrow 
for North Carolina. We certainly are 
happy that we are about to realize a 
state-wide eight-month school term, but 
there is nothing to be happy about in the 
fact that we are going to spend two-thirds 
as much next year to give an eight-month 
term to all the children as we spent this 
year in giving it to part of the children. 
Perhaps we should rejoice, too, in the fact 
that the state of North Carolina has been 
a leader in subordinating the property tax. 
We have gone further than any other state 
in subordinating the property tax in our 
tax system ; but I think the pendulum has 
swung too far. Much property at the 
present moment is not producing income, 
but property is and will remain one of 
the best measures of tax-paying ability. 
Property provides a stable base to a tax 
system. If we try to maintain the schools 
of North Carolina without resorting to 
the property tax, as we now are doing, I 
question whether that is anything in which 
we should rejoice at all. 


Carry EpUCATION BEYOND THE 
SCHOOLS 
It has been disappointing that in this 


period of depression we have not effected 
constructive economies by reorganizing the 
units of government and by improving 
administrative processes. It is disappoint- 
ing that taxpayers’ organizations and tax- 
payers as individuals have been more 
willing to listen to the politician than 
to the student of government; but I won- 
der if we do not need to go further and 
seek the reason. 

Why have the people been willing to 
listen to the politicians? It is because 
neither the citizens of this state nor those 
of any other state are able to tell true 
from false economy, to distinguish be- 
tween truth and error. We have fallen 
down in our educational program; we 
have in too many cases stopped the proc- 
ess of education when the child is four- 
teen years old, before he is old enough to 
understand government and principles of 
taxation. Education must be a continuing 
process. 

The one thought I want to bring to 
this group in closing is that if we are going 
to have a real, functioning democracy, if 
we are going to put first things first and 
provide people with those services of 
government which have high spiritual as 
well as material value, we must carry our 
educational program beyond the schools. 
I agree with what President Harcourt 
A. Morgan, of the University of Tennes- 
see, has said: We must reach the adults 
through libraries, extension classes, and 
other agencies of one kind and another, in 
order that they may be able to analyze 
these public questions and act accordingly. 

That is the only way to make democracy 
function safely and effectively. 
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Codperative Cataloging Experiment | 


By KEYES D. METCALF 
Chairman, A. L. A. Cooperative Cataloging Committee 


ea Coéperative Cataloging Com- 


mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion supervised a “study of the possibilities 
for codperative cataloging among libraries 
dealing with research material” and con- 
ducted on a small scale a codperative 
cataloging experiment, from June, 1931, 
until September, 1932. 

At the New Orleans conference of the 
Association in 1932, the Council adopted 
a tentative report of the committee and 
authorized the Executive Board to “solicit 
funds for a codperative cataloging enter- 
prise, on a plan to be recommended by 
this committee and to establish this enter- 
prise if funds are obtained.” In Septem- 
ber, 1932, the committee’s report of its 
investigation was submitted to the Execu- 
tive Board, together with a plan for a 
coéperative cataloging enterprise. The 
report and the plan were approved and the 
soliciting of funds to support the plan was 
authorized. The report and plan were 
then submitted to the General Education 
Board, which had made the original ap- 
propriation of $13,500 for the codperative 
cataloging investigation. ‘That board, in 
October, 1932, granted to the American 
Library Association $45,000, to be spread 
over a period of years, beginning with 
January, 1933, and to be used as a subsidy 
toward the support of the proposed plan 
during its infancy. With this assurance 
of financial aid, headquarters were estab- 
lished at the Library of Congress on 


November 1, 1932, with Miss Winifred 
Gregory in charge as executive assistant. 
On January 2, 1933, the proposed co- 
operative cataloging plan, which had been 
approved by the Executive Board and 
subsidized by the General Education 
Board, was inaugurated. 

The work is divided into five sections: 

1. New foreign books. Thirty of the 
larger research libraries send to the com- 
mittee headquarters copies of their orders 
for “new” (1931 and later) foreign 
books. With these orders as a basis, 
duplication of cataloging—for this group 
of books by these institutions and the Li- 
brary of Congress—is prevented as far as 
possible, and the most important books 
which are not acquired by the Library of 
Congress are cataloged codperatively. 
Cards for them are printed through the 
Library of Congress and distributed at the 
regular Library of Congress rate, plus 
ten cents for each set, to anyone request- 
ing them. On account of decreased book 
appropriations, the number of new foreign 
books acquired has been smaller in 1933 
than in other years, and the number co- 
operatively cataloged has been smaller 
than was anticipated. 

2. Foreign monographs in series. \m- 
portant foreign monographs, in series 
which are not analyzed by the Library of 
Congress, acquired by a number of It 
braries in this country, fall in this group. 
The analyzing of these series is divided 
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COOPERATIVE CATALOGING EXPERIMENT 


among the thirty codperating libraries. 
Since the first of January, cards have been 
printed for monographs in 236 different 
series, and 147 other series have been as- 
signed, making 383 series which are being 
cared for and representing an appreciable 
increase in analytical cards available for 
this type of material. The current mono- 
graphs in these series are analyzed as they 
appear, and in addition the back files are 
being cared for gradually. The resulting 
cards are sold at the same rate as the 
cards for new foreign books. Libraries— 
thirty of them to date—which want, for 
their depository catalogs, one copy of all 
cards printed for the Codperative Cata- 
loging Committee purchase them at the 
rate of one cent per card. 

3. Monographs in series printed in 
English. The Codéperative Cataloging 
Committee is combing the field for im- 
portant series of this kind which are not 
cared for by the Library of Congress. 
Copy is prepared codperatively, but the 
cards are printed and distributed by the 
Library of Congress at the regular rate. 
They appear in the Library of Congress 
series entitled Titles from American Li- 
braries. It is hoped to include in this 
group, among other things, all important 
monograph series published by educational 
institutions in the United States and not 
analyzed by the Library of Congress. 

4. Monographs in series acquired and 
analyzed by a few libraries only. In series 
where the financial return from the sale 
of printed cards would be too small to 
make it advisable to include them in the 
groups above, the committee acts as a 
liaison officer, bringing together the li- 
braries acquiring the series and making 
arrangements for the division of the cata- 
loging work between the libraries and the 
exchange of the results. 
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5. Enlargement of the Union Catalog. 
In connection with its work with new 
foreign books, attention is called to books, 
not acquired by a group of libraries large 
enough to make the printing of cards feas- 
ible, but books of sufficient importance to 
make their inclusion in the Union Catalog 
desirable. In these cases, the codperating 
libraries are asked to furnish copies of the 
cards they make for themselves for the 
Union Catalog. Cards added in this way 
to the Union Catalog are paid for by the 
committee. The current growth of the 
Union Catalog through the codperation of 
the libraries of the country has made it 
unnecessary for the committee to do as 
much along this line as was anticipated. 
It is believed that the recommendations 
for the increase of the Union Catalog by 
the committee have made its growth more 
rapid than would have been the case other- 
wise. The codperative work has also led 
to substantial improvement in the average 
quality of the entries for new books con- 
tributed to the Union Catalog by libraries. 
A large percentage of them now have the 
secondary entries typed on the face of the 
card and are in the regulation A. L. A. 
form, so that copies of them (they are now 
available in photostat form) constitute 
satisfactory copy for any catalog. 

The following summarizes some of the 
accomplishments in connection with the 
cooperative cataloging enterprise during 
the first half of 1933: 


Titles for which codperatively 
prepared entries have been for- 
warded to the Library of Con- 


gress SOP PrIMUEN... 2. ccccccees 2,668 
Titles for which cards have been 

printed or for which copy is al- 

ready in the printer’s hands.... 2,000+ 
Sets of cards actually sold.... 7,547 


(If these represent a saving of 
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forty cents per set to the libraries 
who purchase them, these libra- 
ries have already saved through 
this part of the work of the com- 
mittee more than $3,000.) 
Standing orders received for all 
analytical cards in a series..... 


3,186 


It is realized that the work summarized 
above is not large enough to solve the 
cataloging problems of the country. The 
enterprise has been kept within small 
bounds purposely, so as to make possible 
careful and intensive examination of its 
various phases. By this restriction the 
executive assistant has been enabled to get 
in touch and keep in touch with the co- 
operating libraries and with groups of 
institutions (medical, legal, agricultural, 
etc.) in connection with special problems 
that must be solved sooner or later. It is 
felt that the work done is a step in the 
right direction; that as far as current 
foreign material is concerned (and that 
is the class of material for which the com- 
mittee believes it has first responsibility), 
it is large enough to make a real im- 
pression on known needs. It increases 
by two-thirds the number of printed cards 
available at the Library of Congress 
for new German material. For other 
foreign languages it makes a considerable 
increase, although not so large as for 
German. 

Another advantage of the work lies in 
the fact that it shows the possibilities, the 
advantages, and the disadvantages of co- 
operative cataloging in a way that nothing 
but a practical experiment could do. From 
this work, lessons are being learned that 
will be of real value when the time comes 
for taking further steps. 
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It is evident that one of the most serious 
coéperative cataloging problems lies in a 
natural and proper desire on the part of 
catalogers for uniformity in cataloging and 
the difficulty in arranging for uniform- 
ity in a codperative enterprise. Another 
problem lies in the natural and proper 
desire, particularly evident in these times, 
to make sure that any work done for a 
coéperative enterprise brings prompt 
financial return. While it is easy to 
demonstrate that codperative work on a 
large scale will ultimately bring adequate 
financial return to codperators, it is more 
difficult to prove immediate results. Other 
problems, pressing for solution, involve 
the time required after preparation of 
copy and before printing of cards, and the 
assignment of D. C. and L. C. class marks 
for the codperatively printed cards, with- 
out sending the publication to the Library 
of Congress. In this latter connection, 
some experiments in long-distance catalog- 
ing will be tried shortly. 

The Codperative Cataloging Commit- 
tee has been and still is anxious to receive 
comments and suggestions in connection 
with its work. It wants to improve its 
plans wherever possible. It needs help in 
this connection. It wants and expects to 
enlarge the scope of its work, but it makes 
it clear that its field is codperative catalog- 
ing and nothing else and that any enlarge- 
ment which comes will be confined to that 
field and will not come until proper four- 
dations have been laid. 

The committee again thanks the co 
operating libraries and records its great 
obligation to the librarian of Congress 
and his assistants for the help given to its 
work. 


Dk KE 
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Duty on Catalog Cards? 


By CARL L. CANNON 
Chairman, A. L. A. Book Buying Committee 


OR the first time within a decade, com- 
plaints have been made by libraries that 
duty is being assessed by the collector 
of customs at New York on printed cata- 
log cards from foreign institutions. Since 
some of these complaints came to the chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Book Buying Com- 
mittee, he enlisted the interest of Mr. Linn 
R. Blanchard, chief of the Division of Ac- 
cessions, Library of Congress, who was in a 
position to call personally at the Bureau of 
Customs and see where the trouble lay. 
Mr. Blanchard found a number of pro- 
tests lodged there. Apparently all catalog 
cards of foreign origin were being held up 
or assessed as dutiable under the clause 
pertaining to greeting cards. 

In nearly every case the catalog entries 
were printed directly upon the cards. The 
only exception—some Spanish cards im- 
ported by the Columbia University Li- 
brary—consisted of printed entries that 
had been clipped from another source and 
pasted upon the cards. These, upon re- 
view, it was decided by the commissioner, 
could not be imported duty free. The 
reason is given in the correspondence which 
follows. In all other cases, he ruled that 
the cards could be imported duty free, but 
gave some very pertinent suggestions con- 
cerning the marking of the packages and 
the kind of institutions which are eligible. 
These suggestions should be noted by all 
American libraries that import foreign 


catalog cards. It is interesting to note, 
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also, that a similar case was up for review 
and that a similar conclusion was reached 
in 1923. ‘The decision, it will be seen, is 
based on paragraph 1629 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 rather than on paragraph 1631. 
The first letter from Mr. Blanchard, 
dated January 28, 1933, read in part: 


I have delayed replying to your letter of 
January 25, 1933, for a day or two until I 
could find time to go down to the Bureau of 
Customs. It was interesting to find that 
the Customs Bureau has recently had a simi- 
lar letter from the Brooklyn Museum to the 
effect that for the first time in twenty years 
they have been required to pay duty on 
Concilium Bibliographicum cards. This 
case is now being reviewed, and the present 
construction will be based on a case that was 
written up in 1923 when the University of 
Illinois Library made a similar complaint. 
It was established that the Concilium Biblio- 
graphicum is a scientific institution and that 
the cards should have come in free of duty. 
If, on further study, it is decided that in the 
interval of ten years nothing has come up 
that would change the 1923 decision, this 
new case will then be written up and we 
will have a 1933 decision to the effect that 
Concilium Bibliographicum cards should be 
admitted to the United States free of duty. 
The decision will be based on Paragraph 
1629 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which indi- 
cates that the following items are on the 
free list: 

“Hydrographic charts and publications 
issued for their subscribers or exchanges by 
scientific or literary associations or acad- 
emies, and publications of individuals for 
gratuitous private circulation, not advertis- 
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ing matter, and public documents issued by 
foreign Governments; books, maps, music, 
engravings, photographs, etchings, litho- 
graphic prints, bound or unbound, and 
charts, which have been printed more than 
twenty years at the time of importation: 
Provided, That where any such books have 
been rebound wholly or in part in leather 
within such period, the binding so placed 
upon such books shall be dutiable as provided 
in paragraph 1410.” 

It will be seen that reference is made to 
Paragraph 1629 rather than to Paragraph 
1631. By an official ruling of the Bureau 
of Customs, catalogue cards come under the 
title of publications and not under the title 
of books. There are three essential require- 
ments for catalogue cards (publications) to 
enter the United States free of duty: 

(1) The catalogue cards (publications) 
must be an official publication of the scientific 
or literary association sending the material. 

(2) The association sending the material 
must be of a scientific or literary nature. 

(3) The party receiving the material in 
the United States must be a subscriber. 

If the party receiving the material in the 
United States is not a subscriber to the publi- 
cation, then that party must pay the duty 
imposed upon the goods by the customs 
officers. 

The Bureau of Customs suggests that, 
as a matter of convenience, the sending insti- 
tution might have some designation on the 
outside wrapper of the package indicating 
that the material contained therein is for a 
subscriber. It is impossible for the Customs 
officers at the port of entry to know that the 
publications are for a subscriber when there 
is nothing on the outside cover of the package 
to indicate this. 

Should a party who is a subscriber pay duty 
on material from a scientific or literary or- 
ganization, he should make an appeal for a 
refund by applying to the collector at the 
port. Upon substantiating the fact that he 
is a subscriber and by taking the case to the 
proper authorities within a reasonable time 
after the duty has been imposed upon the ar- 
ticles, preferably before liquidation, or, if not, 
within 60 days after liquidation, it is believed 
that such party will be able to get a refund. 
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That it will be necessary to make a sepa- 
rate decision in regard to each institution, the 
Bureau of Customs further indicated. . ., 


The second letter, dated April 10, from 
the assistant general counsel, Mr. H. A, 
Hayward, is quoted below: 


Further reference is made to your letter 
of February 7, 1933, in regard to an importa- 
tion of catalogue cards from Spain for Co- 
lumbia University and to your letter of 
January 31, 1933, protesting the assessment 
of duty on certain printed catalogue cards 
imported by you from the Vatican Library 
in Rome, Italy. 

There: is enclosed a copy of a letter today 
addressed to the Collector of Customs, New 
York, N. Y., in the matter, from which you 
will note that the Bureau rules that the 
cards imported from Spain for the Columbia 
University are properly dutiable for the 
reasons stated therein. You will also note 
that the Bureau decides that the catalogue 
cards imported by you from the Vatican Li- 
brary in Rome are entitled to free entry. 
If you will make application for a refund 
of the duty paid on the cards imported from 
the Vatican Library you should receive re- 
fund in due course, provided the statutory 
period for reliquidation of the entry cover- 
ing the importation has not elapsed. In this 
connection there is enclosed a copy of Sec- 
tion 514 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

A copy of the letter addressed to the Col- 
lector of Customs at New York is today 
being forwarded Mr. Linn R. Blanchard, 
Chief, Division of Accessions, Library of 
Congress. 


The third letter, addressed by Mr. 
Frank Dow, the acting commissioner of 
customs, to the collector of customs in the 
city of New York, follows: 


The Bureau has received from the Chief 
of the Division of Accessions of the Library 
of Congress a request for a ruling concern 
ing the tariff status of publications of the 
League of Nations and of certain library 
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index cards published by the following insti- 
tutions and sent to subscribers or exchanges 
in the United States: 


Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, the Li- 
brary of the Vatican, Vatican City 

Deichmanske Bibliotek, a municipal li- 
brary in Oslo, Norway 

Preussische Staatsbibliothek, the national 
library at Berlin, Germany 

Gosuderstvennaia Publichnaia Biblioteka 
y Leningrade, the State Public Library in 
Leningrad, U. S. S. R. 

Concilium Bibliographicum, a scientific 
society in Zurich, Switzerland 


The Bureau has previously held that pub- 
lications of the League of Nations may be 
accorded free entry under the provision now 
appearing in Paragraph 1629 of the present 
Tariff Act for “public documents issued by 
foreign Governments,” and that index cards 
sent to subscribers or exchanges in this 
country by the Concilium Bibliographicum 
may be accorded free entry under the pro- 
vision in Paragraph 1629 for “publications 
issued for their subscribers or exchanges 


by scientific or literary associations or 
academies.” 

After a careful consideration of informa- 
tion furnished by the applicant concerning 
the character of the libraries above men- 
tioned and the services rendered by them to 
educational institutions in the United States, 
the Bureau is of the opinion that library 
index cards furnished by these libraries to 
subscribers or exchanges in this country are 
also entitled to free entry under the last 
quoted provision of Paragraph 1629 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. You will please be 
governed accordingly. 

The applicant also refers in his letter to 
certain cards being prepared in Spain and 
imported for the Casa de las Espanas of 
Columbia University, in New York City. 
These cards were the subject of a ruling 
transmitted to you under date of March 7, 
1932 (110,435), holding that they were not 
entitled to free entry under Paragraph 1631 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. It appears that 
they are being compiled privately for Co- 
lumbia University, and the Bureau is aware 
of no provision of law under which they 
could be accorded free entry. 


DP * KE 


Thirteen Citizens’ Councils under Way 


HIRTEEN Citizens’ Councils for 
constructive economy have been formed as 
the result of recommendations made by 
the American Library Association and fifty 
other national organizations to their mem- 
bers this spring (A. L. A. Bulletin, April, 
1933) ; twenty-seven councils are in proc- 
ess of formation ; and eight state organiza- 
tions are being undertaken, according to the 
latest report from the clearing house for 
citizens’ councils established at the head- 
quarters of the National Municipal 
League. Nearly a hundred cities have 
shown interest in the proposed councils. 
Cities in which councils now operate are: 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Braintree, Massachusetts 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Milton, Massachusetts 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Lansing, Michigan 
Morristown, New Jersey 
Long Beach, New York 
Dayton, Ohio 

Delaware, Ohio 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin 


While each council has been locally 
organized by members of existing local 
organizations, the national committee on 
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Citizens’ Councils, of which Carl H. 
Milam, secretary of the A. L. A,, is a 
member, has been supplementing local 
efforts to achieve constructive economies 
by radio, newspaper, and magazine pub- 
licity. Most important of these activities 
is the series of fifteen broadcasts on “Con- 
structive Economy in Government,” now 
being given over a nation-wide network of 
the National Broadcasting Company each 
Tuesday evening from 7:15 to 7:45, 
eastern daylight saving time. The Na- 
tional Municipal League is providing re- 
ports of the addresses after delivery for 
fifteen cents each, or two dollars for the 
series. ‘“‘Reducing the Library Budget” 
was the subject of the August 1 broadcast. 

A. L. A. members interested in council 
organization are invited to write to the 
Committee on Citizens’ Councils for Con- 
structive Economy, National Municipal 
League, 309 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York City, offering their services in 
calling groups together. When writing, 
they are advised to send in a list of local 
leaders who might be interested in the 
formation of a council and to whom de- 
scriptive material on Citizens’ Councils 
should be sent; also to telephone those on 
the list and arrange a meeting to discuss 
the advisability of forming a local council. 
The committee will do its part and send 
the literature promptly. If it is the con- 
sensus of local opinion that a council is 
needed, first steps toward organization 
may be taken. A librarian taking this 
leadership does not need to guide the work 
of the council after it has been formed. A 
chairman should be chosen by the group 
for that purpose, preferably from a widely 
respected civic organization, and this selec- 
tion should be made with great care, since 
much depends upon getting the right per- 
son to serve as chairman. 


Information about work now in process 
in the cities where councils have been 
formed will gladly be supplied if inquiry 
is addressed to the Committee on Citizens’ 
Councils for Constructive Economy, at 
the National Municipal League Head. 


quarters. 
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Book on Buildings Is Begun 


A zoox on public library buildings is 
now in course of preparation by Joseph L. 
Wheeler, librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland, and mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. Executive Board, and 
Alfred Morton Githens, architect of New 
York City. 

The book will contain about three hun- 
dred and fifty pages, and important fea- 
tures will be the numerous illustrations 
and diagrams. It will be planned some- 
what after Klauder and Wise’s College 
architecture in America and Stevens’ The 
American hospital of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It will give especial attention to the 
principles of arrangement of public li- 
braries, small and large, and will also in- 
clude discussion of equipment of all sorts. 

The volume has grown out of a course 
on the subject of library buildings given 
by Mr. Wheeler at Columbia University 
during the past year, and from the expe- 
rience of Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Githens 
in erecting the new library building at 
Baltimore and other buildings elsewhere. 


FIAAN 


Mr. Ferguson Honored 


Muro James Fercuson, chief li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn Public Library 
and member of the A. L. A. Council, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters at the One Hundred and First 
Commencement of New York University. 
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Occupational Information Service 


By ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Assistant to the Director, National Occupational Conference 


HE need for vocational guidance and 
the interest of librarians in this problem 
have been adequately discussed in previous 
issues of the Bulletin. What now con- 
cerns librarians is not the question, 
“Should they do anything about it?” but 
“What should they do and where can they 
get the information with which to do it?” 
To provide more adequate answers to 
these questions is one of the functions of 
the newly organized National Occupa- 
tional Conference. 

The conference is now assembling a 
complete annotated bibliography of avail- 
able printed material describing oppor- 
tunities in various occupations. This will 
be placed on cards, kept up to date, and 
made continuously available to librarians 
who wish to consult it, either in person or 
by mail. The conference also publishes 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, maintains a field service for 
professional workers in vocational guid- 
ance, and contemplates a program of re- 
search and publication designed to fill 
some of the gaps in our present knowledge 
of occupational opportunities and tech- 
niques of occupational adjustment. No 
counseling of individuals on their own 
personal problems is contemplated. ‘The 
intention rather is to help those engaged 





Librarians attending the American Library As- 
Sociation conference in Chicago in October will have 
opportunity to hear and meet Mr. Hoppock at a 
special round table meeting to be held under the 


auspices of the A. L. A. i 
Adult Education. ee ee 
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professionally with any of the problems of 
occupational adjustment. The conference 
is administered by the American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

Sixty-seven men and women pool their 
experience and thought in the membership 
of the N. O. C. They represent leader- 
ship in many diverse fields: colleges and 
universities, school administration, rural 
education, vocational education, parent 
education, general education, engineering, 
industry and business, employers, govern- 
ment personnel, labor, child labor, Negro 
welfare, economics, and vocational guid- 
ance. ‘They serve as a General Advisory 
Committee on the policies and program of 
the conference. Immediately responsible 
for the formulation of policies and direc- 
tion of activities is the Executive Com- 
mittee, consisting of nine members and 
headed by General R. I. Rees, assistant 
vice president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. There is also 
a Technical Committee of ten members, 
who, under the chairmanship of Professor 
Donald G. Paterson, of the University of 
Minnesota, advise on questions of method- 
ology and scientific validity that arise in 
connection with research projects and occu- 
pational materials. 

An executive staff is charged with its 
appropriate duties. Franklin J. Keller, 
principal of the East Side Continuation 
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School and director of the Vocational Sur- 
vey Commission of New York City, has 
been granted leave of absence to become 
director of the conference. Raymond G. 
Fuller and the writer have been chosen 
as assistants to the director; Fred C. 
Smith edits the magazine; and Willard 
E. Parker serves as bibliographer. 

The N. O. C. has taken over the field 
service formerly conducted by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
together with its field-service library and 
accumulated records. The library con- 
tains two hundred and fifty of the best 
books on vocational guidance and numer- 
ous pamphlets, reports, and occupational 
studies. The files contain records of visits 
made by the field secretary to colleges and 
secondary schools where guidance pro- 
grams have been developed, confidential 
reports of interviews with the directors of 
these programs, and correspondence with 
guidance workers in all parts of the United 
States, as well as in Canada, England, 
France, China, Japan, India, Australia, 
and Chile. 

Additional information is being as- 
sembled continually. Upon the basis of it, 
the N. O. C. conducts a consulting service 
for libraries, colleges, schools, and others, 
regarding the theory and practice of voca- 
tional guidance and results of research in 
occupational adjustment. Special bibli- 
ographies are prepared as needed. No 
charge is made for any assistance which 
can be given by mail. Upon request, a 
staff officer of the conference will visit 
local institutions for consultation regard- 
ing the organization of work designed to 
contribute to the better occupational ad- 
justment of more than one person. The 
N. O. C. will contribute the services of 
staff officers for such trips, but local in- 
stitutions must defray necessary expenses. 








Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, serves as the medium for dis- 
seminating information regarding the 
activities of the National Occupational 
Conference and the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. The first number 
appeared in June and contained articles by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Whiting Wil- 
liams, Arthur E. Morgan, and others, 
The next number will appear in October, 
There will be each month a minimum of 
ninety pages, adequately illustrated. 

Occupational trends in New York 
City is the first in a series of publications 
to be issued by the conference. Others 
will appear from time to time as studies 
are completed. Announcements regarding 
these will appear in Occupations, as they 
become available. 

The headquarters of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference are at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


IN 
Museum Group to Meet 


Tue Museum Group of the Special 
Libraries Association will meet in Chicago 
during the Fifty-fifth Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association. A 
session of the group will be held at the 
Art Institute, Monday morning, October 
16, at 10 o'clock, and an address of wel- 
come will be delivered by Alfred E. 
Hamill, who is a trustee of the Art Insti- 
tute, the Newberry Library, and the Lake 
Forest (Ill.) Public Library. Daniel 
Catton Rich, associate curator of paint- 
ings and sculpture at the institute, has 
generously offered to give an illustrated 
talk at 11 o'clock on the paintings in the 
Century of Progress exhibit at the insti- 
tute. All who are interested are invited 
to take advantage of the opportunity to 
attend. 
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School Library Publications 


By MARY RANDELL BACON 
Member, A. L. A. School Libraries Section 


HROUGH the January, 1933, Bulle- 
tin we asked for information concerning 
school library bulletins and news sheets, 
with the purpose of inaugurating an 
annual list of such publications. Marie 
M. Hostetter, chairman of the Exhibit 
Booth and Contact Committee, plans to 
have copies of this list for distribution at 
the Chicago conference. ‘The following 
names of publications issued regularly 
have been received to date. Omissions or 
incorrect entries should be reported at 
once to the writer at the North Cen- 
tral High School Library, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 


California School Library Association, 
Northern Section. Bulletin. San Francisco, 
Calif., Zula Andrews, circulation manager, 
Everett Junior High School Library. Nov., 
Feb., May. Subscription price, 50c a year; 
single copies, 25c. “When ordering single 
copies, please send payment with order; 
stamps are not acceptable.” A printed bul- 
letin of five to twenty pages, including much 
material of interest to elementary schools 
and high schools, such as reports of proj- 
ects, research papers, Book Week celebra- 
tions. 

Chicago Public Library. Teachers’ 
Room Bulletin. Monthly. A mimeographed 
sheet carrying notices of book and maga- 
zine material of interest to teachers. 

East Orange (N. J.) Free Public Li- 
brary, School Department. Letter. East 
Orange, N. J., Margaret H. Silvernail, 
librarian for elementary schools, Free Pub- 
lic Library. Monthly, Sept.-June. A 


mimeographed sheet for distribution to 
teachers in the local elementary schools. In 
addition to special announcements, book lists 
and recommended titles are included. 

East Providence (R. I.) Senior High 
School Auxiliary. The Bookworm. Annual. 
A student publication, formerly printed, 
temporarily mimeographed. Contains book 
lists and reviews, student verse, library ac- 
tivities. 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Library, 
Teachers’ Special Library. The Book Mark. 
Monthly. A mimeographed bulletin for 
teachers, which contains reviews of current 
books and magazines. 

Los Angeles City School Library. Book 
Trails. 1205 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., Board of Education. Sept., Nov., 
Jan., Apr. Sent to libraries upon request. 
A four-page printed bulletin containing “book 
reviews, reports of the successful use of books 
in activity programs, and suggestions for 
the effective use of library resources.” 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Schools. 
Library Bulletin. 305 City Hall, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Central Library. Monthly. 
Sent upon receipt of 3c for postage. Type- 
written sheets containing local notices and 
new titles added to approved library lists. 
Elementary schools emphasized. 

New England School Library Associa- 
tion. News Letter. Boston, Mass., Ruth 
Hennig, secretary, Girls High School Li- 
brary. Annual. Sent upon receipt of 3c 
for postage. A printed folder reporting 
school library progress and projects in the 
New England section. 

New York (City) Board of Education, 
Bureau of Libraries. School Library Bulle- 
tin. 215 E. 41st St. New York City. 
Monthly, Oct.-June. Under present condi- 
tions, no copies are available for general 
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distribution. A printed folder for distribu- 
tion to classrooms in New York elementary 
schools, containing book lists, literary anec- 
dotes, extracts from books of current inter- 
est, etc. Most numbers emphasize special 
subjects, such as Louisa May Alcott, whal- 
ing, Christmas. 

Newark (N. J.) Public Library, School 
Department. Library Letter. Newark, 
N. J., Public Library. Monthly, Sept.- 
June. Temporarily discontinued, but back 
numbers may be obtained at 10c each. A 
printed bulletin listing teaching aids and 
supplementary reading for both elementary 
schools and high schools on subjects such as 
transportation, or contemporary authors for 
high school seniors. 

Pennsylvania Council of School Libra- 
rians. News Letter. Erie, Pa., Mrs. Mary 
Howe-Binney, secretary-treasurer, Acad- 
emy High School. Oct., Dec., Feb., May. 
Subscription price, 40c a year. Ten or 
more pages of book lists, playlets, successful 
school library projects, district news. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library. Teachers 
Bulletin. Bimonthly. Mimeographed sheets 
containing annotated book lists of special in- 
terest to teachers. 


PPV 


New Special Memberships 


Graterut acknowledgment is made 
of the following new or renewed A. L. A. 
special memberships: 


Albany (N. Y.) Public Library Staff; 
American Book Company, New York City; 
A. L. A. Non-Professional Staff; Mrs. A. H. 
Anderson, Seattle, Washington; University 
of Arizona Library; Book House for Chil- 
dren, Chicago; H. Fletcher Brown, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Public Library; Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Faculty and Staff of the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Law Library Staff, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; F. Kingsbury 
Curtis, New York City 

Dallas (Tex.) Library Club; Thomas E. 
Donnelley, Chicago; Isabel Du Bois, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Herbert Du Puy, Pitts- 
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burgh, Pennsylvania; Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, New York City; Michael F, 
Gallagher, Chicago; Gary (Ind.) Public 
Library Staff; Division of Library Science, 
George Washington University, Washing. 
ton, D. C.; Theresa Hitchler, New York 
City; Glenn H. Holloway, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Houston (Tex.) Public Library 
Staff; Indiana State Library; Alice f, 
Kingsbury, Waterbury, Connecticut 

Mrs. Frederic S. Lee, New York City; 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York City; Los Angeles County 
(Calif.) Public Library Staff; Cossitt Li- 
brary, Memphis, Tennessee; Michigan Li- 
brary Association; Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Public Library Staff Association; Minnesota 
Library Association; Missoula (Mont.) 
Public Library; Missouri Library Associa- 
tion; Montclair (N. J.) Free Public Li- 
brary; New Jersey Library Association; 
New York Historical Society; Library Ex- 
tension Division, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany; New York State 
Library Staff, Albany; New York State 
Library School Association, Inc.; North 
Carolina Library Association; North Da- 
kota Library Association 

Pacific Northwest Library Association; 
Mrs. Carroll Paul, Marquette, Michigan; 
W. F. Quarrie and Company, Chicago; 
Rand, McNally and Company, Chicago; 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library; Shreve 
Memorial Library, Shreveport, Louisiana; 
Skidmore College Library, Saratoga Springs, 
New York; Percy S. Straus, New York 
City; Book Publishers’ Section, Toronto 
(Ont., Canada) Board of Trade; Dr. Otto 
H. F. Vollbehr, Washington, D. C.; Wauke- 
gan (Ill.) Public Library; Westerly (R. I.) 
Public Library. 

FINAN 


Receives Honorary Degree 


Linpa A. EasTMAN, librarian of the 
Cleveland Public Library, member of the 
A. L. A. Executive Board, and former 
president of the Association, was recently 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters by Mount Holyoke College. 
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Chicago— ‘the City in a Garden” 


By LYDIA G. ROBINSON 
Editor of Publications, Public Library, Chicago 


HEN the Latin motto, “Urbs 
in horto,’ was placed upon the seal of 
Chicago, it appropriately described the 
town’s broad lawns and shady streets. 
Since the devastation of the Fire, it has 
seemed incongruous to call Chicago the 
“Garden City,” and yet it is not impossible 
that it may once more deserve the name, 
with its systems of boulevards and parks 
and frequent oases of small green squares 
through the crowded sections, arrayed be- 
tween a landscaped lake front and a back- 
ground of forest preserves. 

In the forty years that have passed since 
the American Library Association held its 
first conference in Chicago, that young 
giant has grown both in strength and 
beauty. Among the changes that have 
occurred is a noticeable increase in ma- 
turity. This is reflected in the books 
which record the Chicago-awareness of 
its citizens today. They are not flamboy- 
antly boastful as when the town was on 
the defensive to justify the determined 
“I will” with which it staged the con- 
tinent’s celebration in 1893. Rather do 
they show the result of a careful study of 
the city’s history and an appreciative con- 
sideration for the opinions of visitors from 
a distance, together with a commendable 
pride in the difficulties overcome and the 
results so far achieved. 

The approach of the Century of 
Progress has induced the publication of 
many books on Chicago, and those visitors 
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who know the city only from the head- 
lines of the daily press, or those who think 
they know it because of an acquaintance of 
a decade ago, may receive from the fol- 
lowing selection a different impression 
founded on a more intimate knowledge. 
Some of the titles included give the color 
and atmosphere of outstanding periods in 
the city’s history; others show it as it is 
today. 


Addams, Jane. Twenty years at Hull- 
house. Macmillan. 

Miss Addams’ own story of the begin- 
nings of Hull-house, including her personal 
background that led to the simple experi- 
ment in neighborliness in Chicago which has 
had such far-reaching results. 

Ashenhurst, John and Ruth L. All about 
Chicago. Houghton Mifflin. 

A guidebook that considers each separate 
Side and the Loop, street by street, in a 
most attractive narrative, closing with much 
practical information. 

Barnes, Margaret Ayer. Years of grace. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Jane’s life, from her school-day trysts at 
the old water-tower in the ’nineties and her 
visits to the World’s Fair of 1893 to her 
reminiscences as a grandmother. 

Bowen, Louise De Koven (Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen). Growing up with a city. 
Macmillan. 

The first two chapters vividly and hu- 
morously portray family life and social 
amenities in the youthful Garden City prior 
to and following the Fire. 

Bradley, Mary Hastings. Old Chicago. 
4v. Appleton. 
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V. 1: The fort, 1812. v. 2: The duel, 


1835. v. 3: Debt of honor, 1858. v. 4: 
Metropolis, 1865-93. 
Chatfield-Taylor, H.C. Chicago. Hough- 


ton Mifflin. 

Chicago lovingly presented by a native 
son, who tells her story in terms of the flow 
of social life. Charming drawings show 
distinctive scenes in 1917. 

Drury, John. A Century of Progress 
authorized guide to Chicago. Consoli- 
dated Book Publishers, Inc. 

The official, up-to-the-minute guidebook 
to the city. 50c. 

——Chicago in seven days. McBride. 

A Chicagoan takes a guest through the 
city, pointing out significant spots by means 
of informal conversation. Localities with 
literary associations are included. 

Dining in Chicago. Day. 

Mr. Drury tells where to find the color 
and atmosphere you are looking for in eat- 
ing places of every type and nationality al- 
luringly described. 
Fairbank, Janet 

Bobbs- Merrill. 

The rise of a steel magnate, interwoven 
with the changes that came to Chicago 
through such momentous events as the Fire, 
the financial panics, and the ’93 World’s 
Fair. 

Ferber, Edna. The girls. Doubleday. 
Three girls, representing their three gen- 

erations in one Chicago family, live on 

Prairie Avenue from its most fashionable 

days through the gradual fall of its glory. 

Fuller, Henry Blake. The cliff dwellers. 
Harper. 

A story of business competition and social 
struggle centering around one of Chicago’s 
earliest skyscrapers. 

Hansen, Harry. Midwest portraits; a book 
of memories and friendships. Harcourt. 
Literary Chicago in the 1920's. 

Hecht, Ben. 1001 afternoons in Chicago. 
Covici-McGee. 

Vignettes of Chicago in the 1920’s by the 
“Pagliaccio of the fire-escape.” 





Ayer. The Smiths. 
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Lewis, Lloyd, and Smith, Henry Justin, 
Chicago: the history of its reputation, 
Harcourt. 

A rapid survey of Chicago’s century, giy- 
ing in graphic journalese the history of its 
battles for progress. 

Merriam, Charles Edward. Chicago; a 
more intimate view of urban politics, 
Macmillan. 

A political biography of Chicago, showing 
its growth from 1871 to 1929. Written 
with penetrating insight and tolerant spirit. 
Newberry, Julia. Julia Newberry’s diary, 

Norton. 

This authentic diary (1869-71) of the 
young daughter of a prominent Chicago 
family shows a Garden City society of 
graciousness and charm. 

Norris, Frank. The pit. Doubleday. 
A vivid picture of a corner in wheat on 

the old Board of Trade, giving a glimpse of 

social life on the North Side early in this 
century. 

Pierce, Bessie Louise. As others see Chi- 
cago. Univ. of Chicago press. 
Impressions both favorable and unfavor- 

able recorded by visitors, from the coming 

of Marquette to a journalist’s tour in 1932. 

Quaife, Milo Milton. Checagou; from 
Indian wigwam to modern city. Univ. 
of Chicago press. 

Chicago’s early contacts with Indian 
tribes, with French and British, and finally 
with American pioneers and patriots. In- 
cludes the full story of the Fort Dearborn 
massacre. 

Sandburg, Carl. Chicago poems. Holt. 
Fifty or more poems give Sandburg’s in- 

sight into the beauty and tragedy of the 

city’s industrial life. 

Smith, Henry Justin. 
Century. 

Chicago as it is today. 
lustrated. 

Webster, Henry Kitchell. Joseph Greer 
and his daughter. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Romance and big business in Chicago. 


Chicago; a portrait. 


Delightfully il- 
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The Chicago 


October 1 
Tentative 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Monday evening, Wednesday morning, 
Friday morning, and Saturday afternoon. 

First session: President’s address, by 
Harry Miller Lydenberg. 

Second session: international program, 
with librarians from abroad as speakers. 

Third session: address, “The Place of 
Books and Reading in Modern Society,” by 
Howard Mumford Jones, professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Michigan; another 
speaker to be announced. 

Fourth session: address, ““The Responsi- 
bility of Writers, Publishers, and Librarians 
in the Promotion of International Under- 
standing,” by Frederick P. Keppel, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 


AGRICULTURAL Lipraries SECTION 


One session and a visit to the private li- 
brary of Dr. C. H. Thordarson. 

Session: address, “The Response of 
Science to Agriculture,” by J. Christian Bay, 
John Crerar Library, Chicago; round table 
discussion of “Books and Their Uses in 
Agricultural Experiment Station Libraries,” 
opened by Jackson Edmund Towne, State 
College Library, East Lansing, Michigan; 
round table discussion of “Exchanges 
through Experiment Stations,” opened by 
Frank K. Walter, University of Minnesota 
Library, Minneapolis; “Agricultural Period- 
icals of Slavery and Reconstruction Days, 
Their Historical Significance: in the North- 
ern States,” by William Berry Kershaw, 
State College Library, East Lansing, 
Michigan; “Agricultural Periodicals of 
Slavery and Reconstruction Days, Their 
Historical Significance: in the Southern 
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Conference 


6 to 21 
Program 


States,” by James A. McMillen, Hill 
Memorial Library, State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; “Readings for Graduate 
Students in the Agricultural Sciences,” by 
J. W. Crist, associate professor of horti- 
culture, State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan; business meeting; informal dis- 
cussion. 


Art REFERENCE RoUND TABLE 


One session and joint visits with the 
Museum Group of the Special Libraries 
Association to the Chicago Art Institute 
(see “Museum Group to Meet,” p. 344) 
and to the Oriental Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Session: addresses by Dudley Crafts 
Watson, lecturer, Chicago Art Institute; 
Mary Powell, supervisor of education, City 
Art Museum, St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Robert Russell Bruce, Art and Music De- 
partment, Public Library, Los Angeles. 


Business Liprarigs SECTION 

Two sessions. 

First session: Topic, Business Books in 
General Libraries; three or four talks, 
which will include discussion of the needs 
of small libraries. 

Second session: Address, “Money,” 
speaker to be announced later; panel dis- 
cussion of question, “Which contributes 
more to good business librarianship—broad 


general reading, or reading in business 
economics ?” 


CaTALoG SECTION 


One general session and two round table 
meetings. 

General session: business meeting, with 
reports of section committees; address, 
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“Revision of the A. L. A. Catalog Rules,” 
by Charles Martel, Library of Congress; 
report on coéperative cataloging, by Keyes 
D. Metcalf, New York Public Library, 
New York City; another speaker to be 
announced. 


Large libraries round table: Topic, 
Recataloging and Reclassification; intro- 
ductory address, by William Warner 
Bishop, General Library, University of 


Michigan, Ann Arbor; five other speakers 
to be announced. 

Small libraries round table: speakers to be 
announced. 


County Lipraries SECTION 


Two sessions. 

First session: business meeting; address, 
“The Movement to Reorganize Govern- 
mental Units as It Affects County and 
Regional Libraries,” by Mrs. Loleta Dawson 
Fyan, Wayne County Library, Detroit, 
Michigan; discussion. 

Second session: address, “How County 
Libraries Serve Schools,” by Edith A. 
Lathrop, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; discussion; address, “Library 
Service to Rural Schools in California,” by 
Mabel R. Gillis, State Library, Sacramento, 
California; discussion. 


HospiraL Lisrarigs RouUND TABLE 


One session. Address, by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago; panel dis- 
cussion, led by Mrs. Marion Sullivan 
O’Brien, Public Library, Detroit. 


Junior Cotiece Lisraries RounpD TABLE 


Two sessions. 

First session: address, ‘Magazines in the 
Junior College Library,” by Pauline I. Dill- 
man, Junior College Library, Joliet, IIli- 
nois; address, “Library Instruction at 
Stephens College,” by B. Lamar Johnson, 
Stephens College Library, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; address, “Junior College Library 
Standards,” by William M. Randall, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago. 
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Second session: address, “Recent Books 
for Junior College Libraries,” speaker to 
be announced; address, “The College Li- 
brary and the New Experimental College at 
the University of Chicago,” by M. Llewellyn 
Raney, University of Chicago Libraries, 
Chicago. 


NIOR MemsBers Rounp Taste 


ne session. Topics, Unemployment, and 
eveloping the Individual; discussion; re- 
port on Library literature, an index, 1921- 
1932, by Lucile M. Morsch, University of 
Iowa Libraries, lowa City; report on ques- 
tionnaire on professional training, Mildred 
C. Clapp, Business Branch, Public Library, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


LeacuE or Liprary ComMISssIONS 


Business meeting. Address, “Some Ob- 
servations on the Origin of the League of 
Library Commissions,” by Alice S. Tyler, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


LENDING SECTION 


One session. Topic, Future Trends for 
Circulation Work; addresses, by Josephine 
Adams Rathbone, Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science, Brooklyn, New York, and 
Carl B. Roden, Public Library, Chicago; 


other speakers to be announced. 


LIBRARIES IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Rounpb TABLE 


One session. Topic, The Average Pris- 
oner and His Reading; discussion of such 
questions as “What is the intelligence and 
education of the ‘average’ prisoner? Given 
half a chance, will he read?” “Without a 
resident civilian librarian, how can book 
contacts be made with prisoners?” “Are 
general lists of correlated reading on sug- 
gested topics useful to the individual man?” 
“What can we do for the youngsters—from 
ten to fifteen years old?” “What about the 
adult illiterates and the library?” discussion 
of technical problems, such as “How much 
is the card catalog worth?” “Inmate li- 
brarians and their limitations—educational 
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and temperamental;” “Circulation prob- 
lems;” “Mending and binding.” 


National AssociaATION OF STATE LiBRARIES 


Two joint sessions with legislative refer- 
ence directors and librarians. 


Orper AND Book SELECTION RouND TABLE 


One session. Topic, Scrutinizing Our 
Book Buying; address, “What the Deflated 
Library Dollar Will Buy,” by Carl L. Can- 
non, Accessions Division, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Connecticut; address, 
“A Program for Fiction Buying,” by George 
F. Bowerman, Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D. C.; dis- 
cussion of replacements, led by William 
Webb, Public Library, Flint, Michigan; ad- 
dress, “Trends in Reading,” Jennie M. 
Flexner, New York Public Library, New 
York City. 


PrivATE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Breakfast for those interested in private 
school libraries. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


One session. Topic, Locating the Goal 
of Library Training; panel discussion, led 
by Louise Prouty, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with the following taking part: 
Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Anne Morton Mulheron, 
Library Association, Portland, Oregon; 
Flora B. Roberts, Public Library, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Phineas Lawrence Wind- 
sor, University of Illinois Library, Urbana; 
Mrs. J. R. Dale, secretary, Oklahoma Li- 
brary Commission, Oklahoma City; Anna 
Clark Kennedy, Library Extension Divi- 
sion, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York; Lucile M. Morsch, University 
of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 


ScHoo. Lispraries SECTION 


Business meeting, group breakfast, joint 
session with Section for Library Work with 
Children, general session, dinner meeting, 
and two joint group sessions. Topic for 
all sessions, The Reading Problem. 

Business meeting: reports of section 
committees; election of officers. 
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Appleton-Century E. H. Suydam 


THE BOULEVARD SWEEPS 
NORTHWARD 


From “Chicago: a Portrait,’’ by Henry 


Z Justin Smith. 











Supervisors’ breakfast: round table dis- 
cussion. 

Joint session with the Section for Library 
Work with Children: address, “Modern 
Book Making and Its Influence upon Read- 
ing,” by William A. Kittredge, director of 
design and typography, Lakeside Press, 
Chicago; address, “Some International 
Aspects of Children’s Reading,” by Helen 
Martin, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

General session: address, “A Look Ahead 
at the Reading of Adolescents,” Douglas 
Waples, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago; address, “The 
Reading Problem of the Rural School,” 
Fannie W. Dunn, associate professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; another speaker 
to be announced. 

Dinner meeting: address, “A Creative 
Dramatic Program,” by Mrs. Winifred 
Ward, supervisor of dramatics, Public 
Schools, Evanston, Illinois. 

Joint session of librarians of elementary, 
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Courtesy of D. Drawing by 
Appleton-Century E. H. Suydam 


ENTRANCE OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


From_ “Chicago: a Portrait,” by Henry 
Justin Smith. 











junior high, and senior high schools: ad- 
dress, “Correlation between the Library and 
the Social Science Classes in the Elementary 
School,” Helen L. Butler, School of Libra- 
rianship, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; address, ““The Influence of Books 
upon Boys and Girls during Early Adoles- 
cence,” by Mildred L. Batchelder, Haven 
Intermediate School Library, Evanston, 
Illinois ; address, “What Junior High School 
Boys and Girls Read for Recreation and 
Why,” by Florence D. Cleary, Hutchins 
Intermediate School Library, Detroit; ad- 
dress, “The High School Librarian in the 
Role of Readers’ Adviser,” by Margaret 
Cleaveland, John Adams High School 
Branch, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Joint session of librarians of normal 
schools and teachers colleges and librarians 
concerned with the training of school li- 
brarians: topic, The Importance of the 
Teacher in the School Library Situation; 
address, “The Teacher and the Library: 
Possibilities and Responsibilities,” by Ethel 


M. Feagley, Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, New York City; ad. 
dress, “Recognizing Obstacles to Teacher. 
Library Coéperation in the Secondary 
School,” B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens Col- 
lege Library, Columbia, Missouri; address, 
“Codéperation between the Class in ‘Methods 
of Teaching the Use of the Library’ and 
Other Methods Classes in the Teachers 
College,” by Madeline F. Gilmour, State 
College for Teachers Library School, Al- 
bany, New York; address, “Problems and 
Trends,” by Lucile F. Fargo, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. 


SECTION FoR Liprary WorkK WITH 
CHILDREN 


Business meeting, two general sessions, 
and joint session with School Libraries Sec- 
tion. 

Business meeting: no program announced. 

First general session: program to be an- 
nounced. 

Second general session: address, “Conser- 
vation of Children’s Reading Interests,” by 
Mary Ellen Chase, professor of English 
literature, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts; address, “Changes in En- 
vironment and Trends in Education Affect- 
ing the Physical and Intellectual Growth 
of the Child,” by Dr. Caroline Hedger, 
member of staff, Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, Chicago; another speaker 
to be announced; award of John Newbery 
Medal. 

Joint session with School Libraries Sec- 
tion: see program of that section. 


WorK WITH THE BLIND Rounp TABLE 


One session. 


WorkK WITH THE Foreicn Born 
Rounpb TABLE 


One session. Topic, America and Her 
Racial Literatures. 
Younc Peopie’s READING RounpD TABLE 


One session. Address, “Young People’s 
Reading Problems,” by Cecile J. Lynch, 
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Brownsville Children’s Branch, Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, New York; address, 
“Books and Young People,” by Frederic 
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G. Melcher, editor, Publishers’ Weekly, 


New York City; other speakers to be an- 
nounced. 
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Suggestions Welcome 


Tue present members of the A. L. A. 
Activities Committee, appointed by Presi- 
dent Lydenberg, will not attempt such an 
exhaustive report as was made by the first 
Activities Committee (Charles H. Comp- 
ton, chairman; Gratia A. Countryman; 
and Herman H. B. Meyer) in 1930, but 
they have expressed willingness to receive, 
from any member of the Association, either 
suggestions as to matters which should be 
considered by the committee or definite 
recommendations for changes and im- 
provements. 

Any A. L. A. member, therefore, who 
believes that the present activities of the 
Association should be modified or new 
activities inaugurated will confer a favor 
on the committee by writing frankly to 
any of its three members—Paul North 
Rice, chairman, Public Library, Dayton, 
Ohio; Charles Harvey Brown, State Col- 
lege Library, Ames, Iowa; or Mabel L. 
Conat, Public Library, Detroit. 


Subcommittee on Unemployment 


Resecca B. RANKIN, librarian of 
the Municipal Reference Library, New 
York City, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Lydenberg to the chairmanship of 
the Subcommittee on Unemployment of 





x 


the A. L. A. Committee on Salaries and 
Employment. 

The other members of the subcommittee 
are H. Marjorie Beal, Aubry Lee Hill, 
Franklin F. Hopper, Ethel Farquhar 
McCollough, Marion Mead, Wharton 
Miller, Jurgen G. Raymond, Edgar S. 
Robinson, Bessie Sargeant Smith, Ralph 
Ulveling, and Ruth Worden. 


Do You Need a Travel Certifi- 
cate? 


Mengsrrs attending the Fifty-fifth 
Annual Conference of the American Li- 
brary Association who wish to avail them- 
selves of the A. L. A. railroad rates on the 
certificate plan rather than to use other 
rates can obtain certificates by writing to 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, not less than two 
weeks in advance of their departure. Full 
information as to railroad, airplane, and 


bus rates appeared on pages 314-17 of the 
July Bulletin. 


Join A. L. A. Retirement Plan 


Anonc those recently accepting the 
A. L. A. Retirement Plan are: 


East Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library; 
Howard Whittemore Memorial Library, 
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Naugatuck, Connecticut; Kansas City 
(Mo.) Public Library; Kern County Free 
Library, Bakersfield, California; Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin; Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Public Library; Bessie H. New- 
kirk, Free Public Library, Somerville, New 
Jersey; Oak Park (Ill.) Public Library; 
Saginaw (Mich.) Public Libraries; St. 
Louis (Mo.) Public Library; University of 
lowa Libraries, lowa City; Wayne County 
Library Board, Detroit, Michigan; Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Books for Civilian Army 


Lisrariss are being organized for 
members of the conservation forces en- 
gaged in the President’s reforestation 
program, as was noted in July. 

From information received at A. L. A. 
Headquarters, however, it is evident that 
local and state librarians may find offers 
of supplementary books and service wel- 
come, if they are made to camp officials. 


Your “Handbook” Listing 


Wir individuals, institutions, or or- 
ganizations to be listed in the membership 
list of the next A. L. A. Handbook please 
indicate by mail before October 1 any 
changes which should be made in their 
names or addresses as they appeared last 
year? Requests should be sent to the 
Membership Department, American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Corrections received 
too late will be filed and used in prepar- 
ing the 1934 Handbook. 


Honors Librarian of Congress 


Princeton UNIversITy recently 
awarded the honorary degree of Litt.D. 
to Herbert Putnam, librarian of Congress 
and former president of the A. L. A. 
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Visitors’ Service Discontinued 


Lisrarians planning to attend the 
conference are informed that Visitors’ 
Tourist Service, Incorporated, listed on 
page 314 of the July Bulletin, has been 
discontinued, according to word received at 


A. L. A. Headquarters. 


“Current Educational Needs” 


Reprints of the article, “Current 
Educational Needs, Conditions, and Is- 
sues,” including a reading list, by Carter 
Alexander, library professor of educa- 
tional administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which appeared in 
the February, 1933, Booklist, are avail- 
able from A. L. A. Headquarters, while 
a small supply lasts, at the following 
prices: 10 copies, 50 cents; 25, 90 cents; 
100, $2.40. 


Corrections 


Franxun H. Price writes that 
the figure furnished by the Philadelphia 
Free Library under “Number of En 
ployees in Full-Time Equivalent—Total” 
on page 245 of the June Bulletin should 
be 408 instead of 535. The figure for 
Philadelphia under “Circulation per Em- 
ployee” on page 227 of the May Bulletin, 
which was based on 535 as the total num- 
ber of employees in full-time equivalent, 
should be 13,064 instead of 9,963. 

Attention is also called to the facts that 
footnote 32 on page 249 of the June 
Bulletin properly applies only to the “25 
+4” for Gary under “Reduction in Staff 
Salaries—Amount” and that footnote 12 
on page 250 of that issue should read, 
‘Nine months only paid by Board of Edu- 
cation.” 
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Flag Aids Book Campaign 


To the Editor: 

A navy blue and white flag, four by six 
feet, bearing in large letters the word, 
“Give,” above an open book, was one means 
used by the Akron Public Library to at- 
tract attention to its recent campaign for 
gifts. A picture of the flag, a scrapbook of 
publicity about the drive, and a poster de- 
signed for the library by a local artist may 
be borrowed from the library for the cost 
of transportation by anyone contemplating 
a similar campaign. 

Witt H. Cou.ns, Librarian, 
Public Library 
Akron, Ohio 


Decision in Thacher Case 


To the Secretary: 

Since you have expressed interest in the 
decision in the Thacher case, perhaps you 
may think these paragraphs, quoted from 
the opinion rendered by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, worthy 
of publication in your Bulletin: 

“It is impossible to read the evidence and 
correspondence between Mrs. Thacher and 
the defendant and not be struck with evi- 
dences of her pride in the collection by her 
distinguished husband of these historical 
papers and equally of her desire to main- 
tain in his honor the collection entire, for 
the benefit of posterity. She could have 
chosen no better instrumentality for this 
than the great library to which she com- 
mitted the property, and it is unthinkable, 
if she had been alive, she would ever have 
complained, much less canceled her gift and 
abandoned her purpose because the desig- 
nated arrangement of the collection in the 
Library was delayed. But as we have 
already said, we are not even prepared to 
go to the extent of saying there was any 
delay, or, if there was, that it was the 
fault of defendant. On a fair consideration 
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of his attitude and actions, we see nothing 
to criticise and certainly nothing to con- 
demn. He was eager to have the collection 
of Mrs. Thacher preserved, and received the 
bequest with the purpose of discharging 
fully the terms on which she gave it. He 
has done so, and it would be wholly arbi- 
trary to say that the time required for this, 
in the circumstances we have narrated, was 
unreasonable. 

“Having reached this conclusion, we find 
it unnecessary to discuss the question as 
to whether this is in fact a suit against the 
United States, or another question, dis- 
cussed elaborately at the bar, whether, on 
the motion by each side for a directed 
verdict, defendant is not now foreclosed by 
the findings of fact of the lower court. 

“The judgment of the lower court is 
afirmed.” 

HERBERT PUTNAM, 
Librarian of Congress 
Washington, D. C. 

[The Library of Congress recently became 
the owner of the John Boyd Thacher col- 
lection of books and manuscripts, estimated 
to be worth $500,000. Mrs. Thacher, who 
lived in Albany, New York, had placed 
the books in the library before her death 
and left a will bequeathing them to the gov- 
ernment. The executors of the estate, how- 
ever, sought to recover the collection —THE 
Eprror. } 


Wanted: Pictures of Exhibits 


To Librarians: 

In connection with the Visual Methods 
Round Table meeting to be held in Chicago, 
October 18, it is hoped to display photo- 
graphs of library exhibits. I should greatly 
appreciate it if any librarian having such 
pictures and willing to lend them for use 
at that time would send them to me. 

Gretta SmitH, Director of Exhibits, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Card Production 
To the Editor: 

In Dr. Richardson’s communication in the 
July Bulletin, page 304, he states: 

“In fact, prima facie, it [the codperative 
cataloging project] does not increase the 
number of purchasable titles by a single 
card, and it may possibly reduce it by not 
far from six thousand titles. This is not a 
matter of opinion, but of fact and business 
analysis.” 

I do not know the basis of Dr. Richard- 


son’s statement, but I cannot believe he has 


been correctly advised. I am sure each title 
produced through the work of the Co. 
operative Cataloging Committee has in. 
creased the number of purchasable titles by 
just that number. I am assured by the 
officials at the Library of Congress that the 
work of the committee has in no way inter- 
fered with the regular card production of 
the Library of Congress. 


Keyes D. Metcatr, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Codperative Cataloging Com- 
mittee 


New York City 
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Exploring the Times 


Exploring the Times (World depression— 
world recovery, by Harry D. Gideonse; 
Collapse or cycle? by Paul H. Douglas; 
Living with machines, by William F. Og- 
burn; Meeting the farm crisis, by John 
H. Kolb; Less government or more? by 
Louis Brownlow and Charles Ascher). 
Single copies, 25c; 5, $1; 25, $4.50; 50, 
$6.50; 100, $11. (Quantity rates apply 
to any assortment of titles.) 


For months our conversation and our 
reading have been filled with such expres- 
sions as farm relief, inflation, machine age, 
and gold standard. We do not all know 
what these phrases mean, for we are not all 
economists. We do not all agree on what 
they mean if we are economists. Realizing 
this mental confusion and the importance of 
straight thinking, the American Library As- 
sociation has come to the rescue with a new 
set of reading courses, which, from its in- 
spired title, Exploring the Times, to its 
last well chosen reference, will be a boon to 
librarians. 

It is issued in five attractive, gaily colored 
pamphlets, each dealing with a particular 
problem, but all interrelated and marketed 


as aunit. The authors, outstanding author- 
ities in their fields, cut cleanly through the 
many paradoxes and conflicting opinions of 
the day and expose the real troubles and 
remedies as they see them. ‘Their viewpoint 
and that of the authors to whom they refer 
is balanced between the conservative and the 
radical, and the reader is always left free to 
form his own final opinion. 

They are timely outlines, but not ephem- 
eral, as they have an optimistic forward, as 
well as backward, look and are interested 
in cures as well as causes. Because of this 
timeliness, the provocative presentation, con- 
stant suggestions of other aspects which will 
repay special study, and the low cost of some 
of the recommended reading, the set is well 
adapted to group, as well as_ individual, 
study. 

The first discussion, by Harry D. Gid- 
eonse, gives a world view of the depression 
and emphasizes the necessity of the inter- 
dependence of modern economic society. 
Paul H. Douglas prophesies for the future 
either a revised capitalism or socialized pro- 
duction. William F. Ogburn deals with 
technology, and we see the machine not 90 
much of an offender as our social institu- 
tions, which have not kept pace with the 
material culture which the machine has 
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produced for us. John H. Kolb, of the 
University of Wisconsin, presents the farm 
problem; and the last course, by Louis 
Brownlow and Charles Ascher, sets forth 
our needs in government. 

The essays are valuable in themselves, 
especially so as reading courses. The books 
and pamphlets recommended will be found 
in many libraries. The courses offer libra- 
ries the opportunity of supplying a broad 
view of the times to people eager to receive 
it and thus of strengthening the position of 
libraries as social agencies at a time when 
this position is being closely scrutinized. 

Aurcce M. Farquuar, Readers’ Adviser, 

Chicago Public Library 


Catalogers’ Yearbook 


Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook, no. 3, 
by Catalog Section of the A. L. A. 
Probable price, $1.75. 


The nine papers assembled to form the 
Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook for 
1933 cover an amazing amount of infor- 
mation interesting and profitable to any 
cataloger anywhere, however high may be 
his station or however humble his task. 

Catalogers in all libraries will find illu- 
minating historical data in Mr. J. C. M. 
Hanson’s “Revision of A. L. A. Catalog 
Rules,” in which, in the light of his experi- 
ence as chairman of the editing committee 
which prepared the 1908 edition, he gives 
timely suggestions for the new revision; 
while the discussion of the New York Re- 
gional Group shows clearly the opinion of 
the up-to-date cataloger as to the changes 
and amplifications necessary to bring the 
tules abreast of the times. 

Cost records, a necessity in days of limited 
income, are well considered by Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Jacobs and Mr. Charles W. Spencer 
in “What Price Classification?” a paper 
which may well serve as a guide to any li- 
brary undertaking a reorganization similar 
to that attempted by the University of Roch- 
ester Library. 

Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf’s “Codperative 
Cataloging—with ... Methods of Reproduc- 
ing Cards,” and Miss Meta Broockmann’s 
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“Making of a Public Catalog for a Large 
Library System” contain short-cut pro- 
posals for reducing the routine of card pro- 
duction in order to free the cataloger for 
constructive work, for, in spite of union 
catalogs and other modern aids, catalogers 
are as busy now as in the days of “library 
hand” written cards. 

Miss Margaret Mann’s description of 
modern “Training in Cataloging and Classi- 
fication” goes far to show that cataloging 
is not the static art conceived by some li- 
brarians, but is responsive to the needs of 
the day. The catalog librarian may take 
heart in the hope that recruits for his staff 
will come with the proper vision needed to 
make his task a joyful one. 

The smaller libraries and the business li- 
brarians have their cataloging problems well 
considered in the last two papers, written by 
Miss Susan G. Akers and Mrs. Marguerite 
B. Caldwell, respectively. 

The Catalog Sectign may well be proud 
of this yearbook, and Miss Grace O. Kelley, 
chairman of the section’s Editorial Commit- 
tee, is to be congratulated on her choice of 
material for a most creditable volume. 

GERTRUDE ForsTALL, in Charge, 
Christopher House Library, Chicago 


“Popular Libraries of World” 


The extensive compilation, Popular li- 
braries of the world, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion under the editorship of Arthur 
Elmore Bostwick. Contributions on the 
popular library movement have been included 
from forty-five countries, the chapter on the 
United States having been written by Dr. 
Bostwick. 

Approximately half of the articles came in 
English, though in English that often re- 
quired some editorial attention; the rest were 
in foreign languages—French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and one in Polish. All of 
these have been translated by generous vol- 
unteers, who have included several libra- 
rians, a professor of German, the wife of 
another professor, and so on. One article 
had to be omitted because it dealt purely with 
a national library and not with a popular 
library movement, and several statements 
were found too slight to merit inclusion. 
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The chief difficulty of the editor has, 
however, been with regard to length. At 
the beginning a schedule was fixed, allowing 
one, two, or three thousand words to each 
of the seventy-three countries invited to con- 
tribute, on the basis of its presumable li- 
brary activity. In nearly every case the 
author of the article, in his zeal to make 
known the worthy enterprises of his com- 
patriots, greatly exceeded his assignment— 
sometimes by eight times the number of 
words allowed! Dr. Bostwick has exercised 
great skill in bringing these papers down to 
a reasonable length, at the same time re- 
taining their meat. 

The book will appear in late August or 
early September and will be in the neighbor- 
hood of three hundred and forty pages. The 


price will be announced later. 


“Library Literature, an Index” 


Library literature, an index, 1921-1932, 
is the title decided upon for the supplement 
to Cannons’ Bibliography of library economy, 
1876-1920. The supplement is the work of 
the Junior Members Round Table, and the 
editor-in-chief is Lucile M. Morsch, of the 
University of Iowa Libraries. Work of 
indexing about thirty-five thousand articles 
and books is now completed. Every entry 
has been checked for accuracy, and the manu- 
script is now being transferred from cards 
to sheets for the printer. 

Librarians will be interested to know that 
the H. W. Wilson Company is being en- 
trusted with the printing of this A. L. A. 
publication, so one may expect the same high 
degree of accuracy and usability that marks 
the Wilson publications. 

Because a work of this sort has always 
a limited sale, it was felt necessary to se- 
cure sufficient advance orders to insure re- 
turn of editorial and manufacturing costs. 
Three hundred orders were needed to 
achieve this end, and that number has now 
been so nearly reached that the work is 
going forward. 

This index offers a fine example of volun- 
teer codperative effort, of the sort well 
known in the early days of the A. L. A., 
but latterly less common. Each of the 
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twenty-eight indexers has devoted many 
hours of his own time to the work. A few 
have given every evening and every free 
day for months on end. Their satisfaction 
will come in the usefulness of their tool to 
the library profession. 

The index is to be published in September, 
The price will be ten dollars a copy. 

FINAN 


Authors Urged to Back Libraries 
The National Association of Book Pub- 


lishers has issued a leaflet, The author and 
his library market, which states that “the 
public library in America has long been one 
of the chief markets for books, especially for 
scholarly works with a permanent value,” 
and urges authors to volunteer their aid to 
the Library Committee of the association in 
its publicity campaign for library support and 
to join their local Citizens’ Councils to fight 
the blind cutting of essential expenditures 
for library service. 

If you have not seen one of these leaflets 
and think you can use it to advantage, write 
to the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In 


Century of Progress Posters 


Two large posters in vivid colors, one 
picturing the Federal Building and the other 
showing the Hall of Science, at the Century 
of Progress exposition, are obtainable free 
from the Department of Promotion, A 
Century of Progress, Administration Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

A panoramic bird’s-eye view of the fair, 
twenty-five by fourteen and a half inches, 
printed in four colors, may be secured from 
Neely Printing Company, 871 North Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago, for twenty-five cents. 


PIANAN 


Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa., Ralph 
Munn, librarian, offers for exchange with 
other libraries, in return for city-planning 
reports of their cities: Pittsburgh Plan Re- 
ports, by Citizens’ Committee on City Plan 
of Pittsburgh, nos. 1-6, 1A, June, 1920-Oct., 
1923. Only a limited number are available. 





























